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THE--CHURGH IN ASIA 


N these momentous times of universal change, when 
we see the whole structure of our civilization being 
torn and twisted before our eyes, every thoughtful man 
i will ask himself, What is the deeper meaning of these 
‘gigantic upheavals of the last decade? Whither will the 
_ current of events carry us? These questions are in themselves 
of vital importance, but they become all-decisive when we 
bring them into relation with the great problems which 
_ exist between the Orient and the Occident. 

_ As an introduction to the problems, I will try to depict 
briefly the principal features of the Asiatic scene. 

__ Whether we consider Japan now overrun by the Americans 
and forcibly accepting Western democratic forms, but silently 
| preparing her own reconstruction on her own lines as soon 
_ as the invader has left; or fully awakened China, now after 
_ her heroic and victorious resistance more than ever conscious 
of her cultural heritage, asking recognition not only as a 
great and fully independent nation—this is but natural— 
eat also as a nation with a most precious and magnificent 
_ civilization ; or India under the leadership of that spiritual 
_ giant, Gandhi, using her ancient mystical weapons of non- 
- co-operation and non-violence to get her swaraj (self-govern- 
ment); or of the Moslem world driven to great activity 
_ by the memories of a glorious past ; or Indo-China, Korea 
‘and Indonesia, inexperienced, yet with youthful vigour 
Striving towards their future status; or any other Asiatic 
_ people—everywhere we find the East in revolt against West- 
etn domination, whether economic, political or spiritual. 
_ Although the Asiatic peoples are divided among themselves, 
"yet we can safely say that the East when face to face with 
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the West stands united. Since World War II has come to 
a close the cleavage between both has been widened more 
than ever before, and we can therefore say that in more 
than one sense the VE and VJ dates mark a turning-point 
in history. One period is drawing to a close, another is 
beginning, and the difference between these two eras will 
be greater than that between any two succeeding ages the 
world has yet known. We stand before a completely new 
reorganization of the world, and everyone, whether diplomat, 
business-man or missionary, needs to adjust himself to new 
developments. 

The subject of this article demands that I confine myself 
exclusively to the adjustments in so far as these concern 


the missionary—be he priest or layman. The hunger © 


and thirst of all Asiatic peoples for self-determination 
and complete freedom will never be satisfied until these 
objectives are achieved. Of that there can be not the slightest 
doubt. Irrespective of their stage of development and their 
present capacity for self-government—we Westerners are 
so easily inclined to say, “‘ immature,” “not yet,” “Oh 
most certainly, but in the future ”’—be that as it may, I say 
that each of the dependent peoples of Asia has lately taken 
seriously the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter and 
has applied them to itself. The enormous difficulties which 
stand in the way of Great Britain, France and Holland—I 
do not in the least deny the magnificent work done by these 
countties in the colonial field during the course of the past 
twenty-five years and in particular by Great Britain and 
Holland—in implementing immediately and fully the four 
freedoms, and their hesitancy in fulfilling at once the hopes 
of the native peoples, are impatiently brushed aside; as an 
Indian puts it rather bitterly : “ English learning may be 
ieee English culture may be good; their philosophy may 
e good; their government, their law, everything, may be 
good ; but each one of these only helps to rivet the fetters: 
of our servitude, Therefore, I say to the English, ‘Good: 
as these things may be, take them away; take them away 
beyond the seas, far off to your Western home so that we and 


our generation may have nothing to do with them, may not: 


be accursed with the contamination either of your goodness 
or of your evil.” Similar sentiments can be heard with 


regard to the Dutch and the French. All over Asia con-: 


flicting cries can be heard, yet one of them is outstanding. 
and heatd in all the languages of the East: Give us our bitth- 
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tight, our complete independence and give it now. You 
hear it in their meetings, it is the constant subject of their 
conversation, it is the gist of their numerous publications, 
it is the object of their most ardent aspirations; you find 
it inscribed in large Marathi characters under the gigantic 
statue of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the great Indian leader of 
a past generation, that stands on the Choupatty sands of 
Bombay, “Swaraj is my birthright.” " 
. This desire, together with a deep and unshakeable con- 
sciousness, nay, a feeling of the superiority, of their own 
cultural treasures is one of the outstanding features of the 
Asiatic mission field of today. Yet before the approach to 
the great missionary problems can be attempted it is necessary 
to say a few words about another feature of the Asiatic scene, 
and that is the population trends. The longer one is in the 
Rast, the more one becomes impressed by the immense 
vitality of the Asiatic races. Each time I went out for a 
walk in China or Japan I became more dazzled by the enormous 
crowds of children. Children everywhere. They swarm 
over the fields, pour out of trains and buses, inhabit the 
thousands of sampans on the rivers, trample through the 
woods, pass over the roads; children everywhere. | 
_. This picture in itself so bright can now and then discourage 
the missionary. For instance, when he considers the fact 
that during the time that it took the Church to make three 
‘million Christians in China, a hundred million non-Christians 
have been added to the amorphous mass of China; and 
during the time it took the Church to increase the Japanese 
Catholics from from 50,c00 to 110,000, some thirty-five 
million non-Christian Japanese have been added to the 
masses to be converted. Every thoughtful: missionary of 
course gets the impression that his path is rather slippery, 
and his suspicion grows when he studies this aspect of the 
Asiatic races with a cool and unbiased objectivity. 
‘Demographic experts in the U.S.A. and Great Britain, 
as well as Oriental experts, unite in a forecast of population 
growth in Asia unprecedented in history, a growth in many 
countries during the next fifty years which will add from 
fifty to one hundred per cent to the numbers of their people. 
‘These predictions are not guess-work but extremely well 
“founded. A. V. Hill gives the present birth-rate of India 
as a whole as about 37 pet thousand per annum ; the death 
tate about 22 per thousand—a net increase in birth rate 
_of 15 per thousand—and he states that if these figures should 
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be maintained the population of India within twenty-five 
yeats would be 600,000,000 and by the end of the century 
would have doubled.! A similar upsurge of numbers is 
apparent in other countries, including that enormous China, 
the present population of which is estimated to be not far 
under 500,000,000. However, the forecast made a few 
years ago that the 1940 population of Japan of 73,000,000 
would swell to some 125,000,000 by the end of this century 
will not be realized, due to war. The latest imformation 
I have got from Japan is that the Japanese statistics bureau 
estimates that the population of the country will decline 
to about 60,000,000 in ten years. The bureau expects the 
death-rate of this year to be around 2,500,000 and births 
to be no more than 800,000. This ratio is expected to con- 
tinue for some time. Many martriageable males were killed 
in the war; in addition war-time privations undermined 
the health of most women in the same age-groups. Factors 
tending to discourage marriage and keep the birth-rate 
low include unemployment, lack of housing and food scarci- 
ties. In 1944 Japan’s death rate increased 30 per cent, 
while births fell by the same percentage, but the two were 
balanced at about 1,500,000. Last year deaths, excluding 
air-raid victims, reached 2,000,000, while there were only 
1,000,000 births. Add to this the total annihilation of 
hundreds of thousands by the terror raids and the atomic 
bombs and one gets some impression of what modern war 
can mean to a nation. Yet provided the Japanese do not 
get contaminated with American birth-control practices 
and go back to the land, they will after ten years regain 
their former standard of increase in population. The rising 
tide of Asia’s population is furthermore extremely apparent 
in the Philippine Islands, in Formosa and in the Dutch East 
Indies. The task of the Church is so immense that I often 
asked my colleagues in several countries the question : 
Can we be satisfied with the present state of affairs whereby 
the number of Catholics increases by 1,000,000 a year yet 
at the same time the number of non-Christians increases 
by 25,000,000 ?. Thus the enormous gap between Catholics 
and non-Christians grows ever wider. Is it not natural 
that besides our prayers and sacrifices for the spreading 
of the faith we should all make every effort to understand 
the signs of the times and to discern the working of Divine 
Providence in the factors which I have mentioned, namely 
1 International Review of Missions, July 1946. 
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the unprecedented political, cultural and spiritual conscious- _ 
ness of Asia together with its rapid numerical expansion ? 

We all know that some ten years ago a movement started 
in Japan within the Church to replace European and American 
ecclesiastical superiors by Japanese. This change, although 
accelerated by governmental pressure, had long been the 
desire of the native Christians. And as in so many respects 
japan, though culturally inferior, was the catalytic agent 
of China, this movement found a hearty welcome on the 
Asiatic continent where it spread rapidly and whete it is still 
spreading. 

We all know of the sublime gesture of Pope Pius XII 
that followed his nomination of thirty-two new cardinals 
by establishing twenty archdioceses and seventy-nine dioceses 
in China, a number unprecedented in one country in the whole 
history of the Church. For example, the re-establishment 
of the hierarchy in this country in 1850 gave England and 
Wales one metropolitan see and twelve dioceses. The pope’s 
decision has completely transformed the constitution of the 
Church in China. Hitherto the country has been divided 
into vicariates under bishops and prefectures under non- 
‘episcopal superiors, all dependent upon the Sacred Congre- 
gation for the Spreading of the Faith. The archbishops 
and bishops are now transferred from titular to residential 
sees. Twenty-one vicariates and seven prefectures are 
administered by Chinese prelates. Cardinal Thomas Tien, 
the first Chinese to receive the red hat, is also the first Chinese 
archbishop. The second is Archbishop Yu-Pin. 

How has all this come about ? What are the views and 
sentiments behind all these unprecedented changes ? Accord- 
ing to the average Oriental, European and, especially, American 
life is over-developed and sickly over-civilized. Both our 
civilization and culture, our human life in all its phases and 
expressions, ate to the Oriental more or less on the way 
to degeneration. They feel and know themselves, though 
culturally older, deeper and higher, to be much younger 
and healthier nations. Only those who have lived many 
years among them, who have been every day more and more 
tnpressed by their vitality, by the sublime simplicity of 
their culture, by their racial youth still fresh and vigorous 
ater thousands of years of life, and by their intimate contact 
with nature, can grasp the full significance of these words. 
Again, the Church, grown up in the Western world, has 
pethaps suffered from some of the drawbacks of this over- 
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civilization in her outward structure. Therefore the sinceré 
efforts ‘of the Oriental Christians, both priests and people, 
to ‘rertiove from the Church as far as possible these disadvan- 
tages, and to cut away all that pertains to the Roman cultural 
background, are worthy of our whole-hearted support. 

As everybody can understand, it is impossible for the 
EButopean here to play a leading and guiding role, and there+ 
fore in the first place the smooth withdrawal of all European 
arid American superiors was greatly to be desired. In 
thé beginning the older missionaries were of the opinion 
that the changes were too rapid and went too far; but even 
among them the number of those who share the more 
“advanced” ideas of certain younger missionaries, who 
are now strongly encouraged and stimulated by the tremen- 
dous vision of the present pope, grows steadily. But the 
intensifying of the Oriental spirit in the Church will not stop 
at ‘this point. 03 
“With a full and reverent acknowledgment of the more | 
than heroic sacrifices and efforts of eminent and saintly 
missionaries in the past, for whom one can have nothing 
but the highest praise, the relatively very poor successes 
are to a great extent to be ascribed to the fact that, instead 
of planting a small Christian seed in non-Christian soil, 2 
full-grown and extensively developed Church was transplanted: 
That: this has not borne many fruits is more than natural: 
Therefore, back to the sublime simplicity of the first Christian 
centuries is the movement among the indigenous clergy: 
This is no dangerous movement; it has nothing at all to 
do with the going-back behind all churches and any church 
to Christ, as now and then voices in Europe may be heard 
to advise. 
*“The Church as developed in Western lands will never; 
tiever penetrate Eastern soil. The Orientals follow the 
furrow traced and kept open by their ancestors; therein 
they step and toil until they die. Converts, and even the 
clergy, may “ parrot” our Western words and’forms in which 
we exptess the contents of our religion. They readily 
admit ‘these formulas, and in conversation they express 
profound admiration for them: but that is. the end of the 
matter ; for within the depths beyond the reach of intellectual 
grasping they remain alien to them, and faithful to the forces 
of' the life-stream in which their souls were born to swim: 
The Catechism as expressed in European forms will never 
penetrate the seemingly dead ait-space round the Oriental soul; 
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Our two life-streams—to use that beautiful | Oriental] 
-metaphor—do not merge. They do not even flow in parallel 
‘directions. They have quite a different mental machinery. 
‘Our whole brain system, physical energies, reactions: : to 
intellectual and sensorial impressions, and other, unnameable, 
forces of our racial complexion are different from theirs. 
|The case is not the same as with the German or the Frenchman 
'or the member of any other white nation. These we can 
fully understand; we may not agree with them; but their 
‘way of doing and their outlook on life, their objectives; 
are for us reasonable. This is not so with the Far-Easterner. 
(Of course, if we consider the human mind with reference 
‘to its essence, we shall find it to be one and the same in all 
‘men. Yet this one mind works altogether differently in 
an Oriental and an Occidental, and we are therefore justified 
in speaking of an Eastern and a Western mind. cre 
- The great and heroic missionaries of the past, being of 
their own time, could not understand the Oriental sufficiently. 
‘They went out and tried to penetrate these alien minds 1n 
triumphant Western aggressiveness, as colonizers might 
go out to penetrate wild forests. But the Hasterner is different. 
I cannot think of an Oriental leader undertaking and repeating 
the adventures of Admiral Peary with a firm determination 
to win or die. No Oriental, in my opinion, could: have 
died the death of Captain Scott in the Antarctic. When 
this heroic Englishman, exhausted and deprived of all means 
of subsistence, placed his diary under his head against the 
tent pole, and, as a fearless martyr of discovery, awaited 
the great destroyer, he reproduced the whole history of his 
mighty and glorious people. How different are the Orientals, 
and how different must be the approach to them! For as 
this Western aggressiveness may have succeeded in conquering 
material obstacles, in the realm of the mind it never did 
and never will conquer. As far as I know, history provides 
no example of one race taking over the inner spirit of another 
23 its own. a be 

Our beloved Western church, with its Roman cultural 
background and Western forms, though beautiful and resplen- 
dent to the European mind, will never fit the Oriental. It 
ig the seed of the Gospel, it is the sublime and deeply spiritual 
smplicity of the Church of the first centuries that will have 
miote appeal for them. It is only such a church that will 

Llend with the life-stream wherein their souls have flowed 
for thousands of years and shall flow for ever. This Christian 
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seed will develop under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
moulded by the Far-Eastern hierarchy in Oriental forms 
and will develop in a quite different way from the Western 
church. 

The changes to which I refer will not occur without a 
clearer understanding of the problems in the Far East and 
unless a stronger influence of the Orientals in the Church 
makes itself felt. Therefore I am convinced that in the near 
future the humble and charming Cardinal Tien will no more — 
be “the only curiosity ” in the College of Cardinals, as he 
smilingly told me during his recent visit to England, but 
we shall see him—please God, soon—among Filipino, 
Annamese, Japanese, Indian and Negro colleagues. Then, 
especially when we have got Oriental cardinals in curia, 
the process of removing all that is not essentially Christian 
and whatever is peculiar to Western ways of thinking and 
expressing will really start. Which way the Church will 
develop it is not for a European to forecast. It can only — 
be said that, without denying anything of the essential teach- 
ings of the Church, the only repository of the truth, theological 
science will express itself in quite different ways. That 
which has been broadcast recently by the Vatican radio 
with regard to our wrong approach to Eastern churches 
also holds good, mutatis mutandis, for the Far East. The 
broadcast said : “‘ Quite often it is not realized clearly enough 
that it is not sufficient to-leave untouched the outward form 
of ritual, but that it is of even foremost necessity to treat 
with awe the Eastern attitude of mind towards the inner 
kernel of the Faith. With most ‘ Uniates,’ the simple 
procedure was to replace Eastern theology with Western, 
without inquiring which elements within the Church’s 
theology are heretical and which others are legitimately 
peculiar to the East. Furthermore, in most cases our Western 
kind of piety was imposed on the ‘ Uniates’ as the only 
right one, without caring much about Eastern asceticism 
and mysticism. In many cases, people failed to make any 
effort to dig out the buried treasures of Eastern spirituality.” 

It is my well-considered opinion that in future in the East 
the ascetic and mystical life will tread paths hitherto unknown 
and untrodden. Therefore it will not merely be a superficial 
outward accommodation. Even virtues will get an Oriental 
colour and special vittues will be specially stressed. 

It will be clear to everybody that in treading Eastern 
toads within the Church it is not for the European to play 
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a role of great importance. It is especially to the native 
clergy that the tremendous task falls of presenting to their 
fellow countrymen the new Oriental Catholic church which 
is in the making. 

We Europeans and Americans should always be on our 
guard in order not to mix up the Catholic Church with Euro- 
peanism, Latinism or Occidentalism. After having imposed 
the biretta and mantelletta on the newly-created cardinals on 
February 20th, Pope Pius XII said in reply to the expression 
of gratitude by the Armenian Patriarch, “If, in particular 
ages or places, one or other civilization, one or other ethnical 

roup or social class more than another, has made its influence 
felt in the Church, this does not mean that she becomes 
vassal to anyone or is, so to speak, petrified at some historical 
moment and debarred from any other development. On 
the contrary, since she is ever bent intently over man, watching 
his every heart-beat, she knows all his rich qualities, and is 
alive to his aspirations, which can come only from the super- 
natural enlightening of Christ’s teaching and the supernatural 
warmth of his divine charity. Thus the Church in her on- 
ward course watches without pause or conflict the divinely- 

uided course of times and circumstances.” 

The Church, universal in herself because she is born of 
God, needs no specific culture to make herself a fitting garment. 
She can grow in any soil, breathe in any atmosphere, blossom 
under any sky. If her Western apparel becomes outworn, 
nothing in heaven or earth can prevent her from putting 
on a Chinese gown or a Japanese kimono. She can adopt 
all cultures and all civilizations without becoming richer 
or poorer, because all her glory and all her richness is ab 
intus. What she has to offer to the world are not the fruits 
of any particular culture or any particular civilization, but 
the merits of Christ and eternal happiness. With these 
divine treasures in her hands she goes out among all peoples 
and all races. With these treasures she can inspire, fertilize 
and educate all nations and all civilizations. 

When we think of the middle ages, more especially of 
the gothic period, we are dazzled by the overwhelming 

grandeur and magnificence of those most exquisite cathedrals, 
* those poems written in stone and brick. At the mere sight 
of the cathedrals of Chartres, Lichfield, Worcester, Exeter, 
Gloucester, York or Cologne, we clasp our hands in deep 
believing astonishment : what a lively faith was theirs that 
once created such masterpieces. ) 
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But now this faith has gone for a great part, and consequently 
our civilization has become sterile. A very deep sorrow 
comes over me when I think of the barrenness of our European 
culture, once so brilliant, so inspired by high religious ideals 
and profound Christian thought, and now so destitute, 

oor and materialistic. “‘ Europe has killed its past” writes 
Nea Maritain in The Things that are not Casar’s: “ Souls 
have been stripped bare. And the Church also is in a sense 
bare. All the wool and silk, all the riches of secular humanity 
with which the civilization of a select part of the world 
once clothed and protected and sometimes burdened her, 
are falling in tatters. .... a 

Whenever I see people strolling through England’s mag- 
nificent pre-Reformation cathedrals I get the impression 
that interiorly they are completely alien to the inner spirit 
which once built these masterpieces. 

' In these circumstances does it not become at least under- 
standable that Eastern Christians, priests and laity alike, 
try to cleanse themselves from all things European, that 
they prefer rather that the Church which they cherish and 
love should in the East strip herself completely from her 
Western dress and become in her outward appearance genuine- 
ly Eastern ? And this is not to try or to ask the impossible, 
because, as Maritain says, 

“ Such a garment is not the Church. It does not matter 
to her special life. But the magnificent lustre she sheds 
overt the world should not blind us to the fact that the 
prince of this world is making the world more and more 
alien to her. Well! She is not afraid of solitude; if 
need be, she will inhabit the deserts and make them blossom. 
There she will find new raiment to adorn her...” 
She will address herself to other peoples and other civili- 

zations, be it an Indian, Chinese or Japanese one. There 
she will blossom, there she will make herself a new garment, 
probably more brilliant than ever before in history. Our 
beloved Church, universal, supernatural as she is, is also 
super-cultural, and she needs not to identify herself with 
the fortunes of any particular civilization. 

“ Europe is under sentence of death,” writes Christopher 
Dawson in Te Modern Dilemma, “but Christianity will 
not perish with it. It will turn to the new peoples and 
find fresh opportunities for its spiritual mission in the 
civilizations of the future. Divine Providence chose 
Rome instead of India as the temporal vehicle of its purpose 
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and caused Catholicism to express itself through the medium 

of Western cultural forms : and if today these forms seem 

moribund [And here I part company with Christopher 

Dawson] Christianity must leave the derelict edifice of 

European culture and make its home elsewhere.” 

Divine Providence may have surprises in store. Where 
once the Church used an Aristotelean-Thomistic vehicle 
on which to ride through the centuries, who will deny the 
possibility that in the future she will change over to a 
Laotze-Motze carriage on which to move through the 
ages to come? God may evoke a Chinese, Japanese or 
Indian St. Thomas, and a completely new philosophy and 
theology—in so far as forms of expression are concerned— 
may result. 

What we need in the future especially are Oriental theolo- 
gians and Oriental Christian philosophers, the lack of which, 
in my opinion, was for a great deal the cause of the Church’s 
failure in the past. We know—to take, for instance, China— 
of the Nestorian failure in the first centuries; we know of 
the tremendous opportunity presented to the Church by 
Kublai Khan; we know of the third chance more than half 
a century after the death of St. Francis Xavier, when the hard 
work and deep understanding of the Jesuits was ruined by 
the endless controversy over the Chinese rites. We know 
that three times the Church failed to produce native leaders 
and Chinese theologians capable of dealing with these questions. 
I am personally convinced that once we have produced 
profound Christian Oriental thinkers we shall cease to hear 
so often sweeping denunciations of idolatry or pantheism.! 

Father Charles rightly regrets that the doctors of the Church 
have hitherto given less attention than they deserve to the 
theological problems at the roots of missions, and he makes 
an appeal to articulate Christian truth with the whole present- 
day non-Christian world in mind, not an abstract world of 
philosophies, but living Hindu pantheists, yellow-robed 
Buddhists and wise old “ primitive” Africans. A good 
example is his own profoundly interesting treatment of 
idolatry in a lecture given some twenty-five years ago which 
in short runs as follows :? 

“What is the fundamental mistake which the idolatets 
* make? Not, in the case of the more cultured, the identi- 


1Cf., an excellent article by Walter Shewring in The Weekly Review, 
30th May 1946. Ee « 
2 As abridged by G. Philips in The Int. Review of Missions, October 1943 | 
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fication of God, who is spirit, with wood and stone, 
for the very words of their prayers show Him as both 
transcendent and really present before them in the image. 
But can such things be? Scholastic theologians, among 
them St. Thomas Aquinas, put to themselves the question 
whether God, who joined Himself to a man could have 
instead, had He chosen, joined Himself to a stone, a plant 
or an animal. Note that the question is not whether it 
would have been fitting, but whether it would have been 
possible. The answer of the great majority is that it 
would. In that case it would have been right to worship 
the stone, propter communicationem idiomatum, as it is right 
to worship the God-man Jesus. The idolater’s mistake 
is not in seeking for God to present Himself as near 
tangible, in lowly form, for that is just what He has done 
in Jesus. The mistake is simply in missing this fact 
of the Incarnation, of Jesus as the Image of God. Idolatry 
in its noblest forms comes pathetically near to the fact, 
but to miss a train by inches is as bad in its practical con- 
sequences as to get nowhere near it.” 

It is, as has been said, especially to the native clergy that 
the tremendous task falls of presenting to their fellow-country- 
men the new Oriental Catholic church which is in the making, 
for this implies a searching and drawing out of the many 
divine jewels of the primeval revelation which are to be 
found in the Eastern religions. These jewels will be carefully 
cleansed from dirt and exposed to the brilliant light of the 
Gospel. And it implies, in the second place, peeling her 
Graeco-Roman skin from Catholicism. Again for this im- 
portant work we need in the first place and foremost a native 
clergy. 

Yet this does not mean that the Western missionary 
in the greater part of Asia must within a short time fade 
completely out of the picture. There is still a large scope 
for the Western missionary, particularly for the specialist, 
the adaptable one, the one with vision who is delighted to 
work in humble and sincere obedience to the indigenous 
clergy. Such missionaries are needed more than ever before. 
The missionary link between East and West should be main- 
tained and mutually extended. The working day of the 
Western missionary with the new outlook has, 1am convinced, 
still many hours to run and many noble and important works 
. await his coming in Asia. It is he who can do, for instance, 
that important work of interpreting the West to the East 
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and the Hast to the West with a sympathetic and charitable 
insight, thus promoting the cause of an international and peace- 
ful mutual understanding. And all that I have said of the 
Western priest holds true mutatis mutandis for the laymen 
as well. 

In the same address to the newly created cardinals mentioned 
above, the pope said: 

“The Church must to-day as never before /ive her mission. 
She must reject more emphatically than ever that false 
and narrow concept of her spirituality and her interior 
life which would confine her, blind and mute, in the retire- 
ment of the sanctuary. The Church cannot cut herself 
off, inert, in the privacy of her church buildings, and 
thus desert her divinely providential mission of forming 
the complete man, and therefore of collaborating without 
rest in the construction of the solid foundations of society. 
This mission is essential for her. Considered from this 
angle the Church may be called the assembly of those 
who, under the supernatural incidence of grace, in the 
perfection of their personal dignity as sons of God, and 
in the harmonious development of all human inclinations 
and energies, build the powerful structure of human 
intercourse. 

“Under this aspect, Venerable Brethren, the faithful, 
and more precisely the laity, are in the front line of the 
Church’s life. For them the Church is the vital principle 
of human society. Accordingly they, especially they, 
must have an ever clearer sense, not only of belonging to 
the Church, but of being the Church—that is, the com- 
munity of the faithful on earth under the guidance of the 
common head, the pope, and of the bishops in communion 
with him. They are the Church, and hence, from its 
eatliest days, the faithful, with the consent of their bishops, 
have united in particular associations relating to the most 
diverse spheres of life ; and the Holy See has never ceased 
to approve of and to praise these organizations.” 
“You ate the Church.” When I ponder over those 

words again, and at the same time think how that beautiful 
mystery of the Mystical Body has come to the forefront, 
zl cannot help thinking of the tremendous task that awaits 
the laity in Asia. If I read the signs of the times aright, 
I think that in this respect new vistas will soon spread them- 
selves out before our gaze. New fields of activity for the 
laity will await new labourers. Many new developments 
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are in preparation and the competent authorities are fully 
awake to the great needs of the new age. 

The bird’s-eye view which I have tried to give of the 
Church in Asia and some of its principal features is somewhat 
hazy and incomplete. _Yet I hope that it has been enough 
to show that great and completely new and very promising 
ees have opened themselves for the Church in 

sia. 

I may be allowed to conclude with a fond hope of my 
own. The great rivers of China which by their floods 
so often bring calamities to the Middle Kingdom, and there- 
fore cause the charity of Catholics to become very active, 
are sometimes called the Rivers of Salvation, because precisely 
by reason of this charity many are brought into the Church. 
May the war which has just ended and which has brought 
unspeakable disaster to the whole of Asia, but at the same 
time has speeded up the formation of native leadership, 
may this disaster become for Asia a war of salvation end 
may it lead the great Oriental nations through “ the encircling 
gloom” of their enshrouded guesses at something beyond 
the limits of time, “to the godliness which has promise of 
the life that is now and of that which is to come.” “ Lead, 
kindly light, lead thou them on.” 


H. vAN STRAELEN, S.V.D. 


THE MONASTERY OF ST. NEOPHYTOS, 
PAPHOS, CYPRUS 


N the hills, about six miles above Ktéma,! the modern 

capital of the district of Paphos, Cyprus, the traveller 

will find in a beautifully wooded, narrow gorge the 
~~ picturesque Monastery of St. Neophytos nestling against 
one of the slopes which are covered with groves of olives, 
cyptesses and fir trees (see plate I.) 

St. Neophytos lived in the 12th century and was a native 
of Leukara, near Amanthos. At the age of eighteen he entered 
the monastery of St. John Chrysostom on Mount Koutzvento 
in the northern mountain range of Cyprus, and here he spent 
seven years, the last two as sactistan of the monastery, but, 
as he informs us in his autobiography, he felt the desire to 
lead a mote solitary life, and therefore he set out for Jerusalem, 


1 In the transliteration of Greek names 6=7, 6=0, u=v, and kh= X. 
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where, in addition to making a pilgrimage to the Holy Places, 
he hoped to find in the adjacent deserts some anchorite to 
whom he might attach himself. Not finding, however, 
the object of his search he returned after six months to 
Cyprus and took up his residence again at the monastery. 
of St. John Chrysostom. Later, he left the monastery and 
set out to journey to Mount Latros, where he again hoped 
to find an anchorite with whom he might share the ascetic 
life. However, on reaching Paphos, he was arrested by 
the port authorities as a fugitive slave and cast into prison. 
Thanks to the good offices of some friends, he was afterwards 
teleased, but since his passage money had been confiscated, 
he was unable to continue his journey. He therefore detetr- 
mined to find some place of retreat in the hills above Paphos. 
In this he was successful, for he found a suitable cave in a 
cliff some distance from the ground and took up his residence 
in it on the feast of St. John Baptist, 24th June, A.D. 1159. 
This cave St. Neophytos enlarged by hewing out several. 
recesses, in one of which he set up an altar which he dedicated 
to the Holy Cross the following year on the feast of the 
Holy Cross, 14th September, and in the innermost recess he 
dug out a tomb for himself. 

Such then was the beginning of the Enkleistra, known 
as the New Sion (see Plate IT), and here he lived as an anchorite 
till 1166, when the Bishop of Paphos persuaded him to 
share his solitude with a companion. In 1170 St. Neophytos 
was ofdained priest. From now on, others desirous of 
the ascetic life came to join the saint in his solitude, and by 
1183 all the necessary buildings for the reception of the new 
community had been completed, and in that year the church 
of the Enkleistra was consecrated. 

As the fame of the sanctity of St. Neophytos . spread, 
pilgrims began to come to visit him, and in order to escape 
their attention, the saint set to work to build himself another 
retreat a little higher up in the face of the cliff. This work 
was dangerous, and he was often in danger of being killed 
by falling pieces of rock, whilst excavating the new cave).! 
Finally, the work was finished, and the new habitation was 

dedicated to St. John Baptist on whose Feast it had been begun 
in 1199. Here St. Neophytos continued to practise his 
2 severe austerities, descending only on Sundays to instruct his 


disciples. 


1 This new cave may be seen just above the Enkleistra cave in Plate H. 
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In his cell St. Neophytos composed a Rule for his disciples 
of which there ate three versions, a first made in 1167, a 
second in 1189 and a third in 1209. In this Rule or Ritual 
Ordinance! St. Neophytos lays down thatthe number of monks 
shall not exceed eighteen, as experience had taught him 
that it was difficult to maintain discipline and ensure quietness 
with a larger number. He likewise strictly excluded from the 
precincts of the monastery women and female animals. 
For the election of a new hegoumenos St. Neophytos gives 
the following directions: “Laying aside all party-spirit 
and envy, elect him (the hegoumenos) who is worthy by 
his deeds and his words of the life of the Enkleistra, when 
you have accomplished with vigil praises to God the forty 
(days) of remembrance for the Enkleistros? (hegoumenos) 
who has passed away. ‘Then, after the conclusion of the Holy 
Liturgy, you shall conduct him with God’s help to the Enkleis- 
tra, the New Sion, and after the customary Trisagion you 
shall also recite to him the prayer which is written for the 
Enkleistros and the Enkleistra, and you shall straightway 
descend, and leave him with the assistance of God”. 

In addition to his Rule, St. Neophytos wrote at least fifteen 
other works including a Commentary on St. Basil’s Hexa- 
meros in sixteen chapters,* a Tract called Theosemia, a 
number of Sermons, among which one on EHarthquakes,® a 
work entitled Pentékontakephalos Biblos,® an Interpretation 
of the Song of Songs® and a brief History entitled “ Con- 
cerning the misfortunes of the land of Cyprus ”? in which 
he describes the sufferings inflicted on Cyprus by Isaac Kom- 
rar and by Richard Coeur de Lion, when he invaded the 
island. 

The exact date of St. Neophytos’ death is not known, 
but it was probably after 1214 in which year the saint was 
eighty years old. In accordance with his instructions, his 


! For the Greek text, cf. Kyprianos, Tummy) Atdératis Neopbrov rot EykAelo- 
rov. Venice, 1779 ; for the English translation, cf. E. H. Freshfield and F. 


H. Warren, “‘ The Ritual Ordinance of Neophytos ” in Archaeologia, Vol. 
XLVII, Westminster, 1881. 


*i.e., the cloistered monk. 

3 Cf., Chapter 14 of the Ritual Ordinance. 

+ Text edited by Kyprianos, op. cit. 

5 Cf. Delehaye, ‘“‘ Oratio de terrae motibus”’ in Amal. Bolland. Vol. 
XXVI, 1907, pp. 207-12 and 288. 

6 Cf. K. Dyovouniotes, ’Erernp)s + jjs ‘Eroipeias Bu, Srovdav, Athens, XIII 
1937, PP. 40-9. 


7Cf.C. D. Cobham, Excerpta Cypria, Nicosia, 1895, pp. 10-13 (English 
translation). 
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body was laid in the tomb which he himself had hewn out 
of the rock. It appears that the tomb was sealed up and 
an eikon painted over the opening, the better to conceal it, 
after the Turkish occupation of the island.!. Thus it remained 
antil the year 1757, when it was discovered by a monk of 
the monastery. Under the impression that there was a hidden 
treasure in the recesses of the Enkleistra, this monk went 
one night and managed to break into the tomb, but, when 
he tried to raise the covering, he was mysteriously struck 
down. On returning to his senses, he immediately went 
to the hegoumenos of the monastery and confessed what 
he had done, and the following morning, the hegoumenos 
and the rest of the monks went to the Enkleistra, where 
they found in the tomb a wooden box which, when opened 
revealed the body of the saint in a perfect state of preservation 
and girt with the chains which he had worn during his life- 
time. This find was duly reported to the then Bishop of 
Paphos who sent a commission to investigate the matter. 
The relics of the saint were then removed to the monastic 
church where they were placed in a wooden sarcophagus.? 
The head, however, was placed in a silver reliquary which 
now stands on a desk before the eikonostasis. 

For some time after the occupation of Cyprus by the Turks 
(A.D. 1571) the monastery remained deserted. Its te- 
establishment and recovery were due to the exertions of 
a cettain monk named Leontios who was appointed by 
Christodoulos, Archbishop of Cyprus (1609-31), to undertake 
this work of restoration. In 1691 the monastery was invested 
with the privileges of a stauropegion, i.e. it became free 
from local control and was subject only to the Archbishop 
of Cyprus. A restoration of the monastic church was under- 
taken during the time of the hegoumenos Ioannikos (1775-85). 

1 During the Frankish period (A.D. 1191-1571) the position of the 
tomb was certainly known, for, according to the Chronicler, Leontios 
Makhairas, (from middle of 14th century to first decade of 15th century), 
“also at the Enkleistra, St. Neophytos who was a young monk from 
Lefkara, and he came and dwelled on a pillar in the said monastery : 
and he fell asleep ; and his tomb is there (xal elve 6 rdpos rot éxet Kal 
Bpte: @atuara) and is a source of miracles’, cf. R. M. Dawkins, Leontios 
Makhaivas, Chronicle, Vol. 1, pp. 38-9, Oxford, 1932. Again, accord- 
ing to Steffano Lusignano (16th century), ‘‘St. Neophytos was of the 

~ House (Casal) Enkleistra, and he built a most beautiful church of the 
~ Greeks called the Enkleistra, where he is buried, and where his body 
may be seen quite intact and works great miracles (doue egli é sepellite 
€ vi si vede il corpo tutto intiero, e fa gran miracoli),”’ cf. Stefano Lusig- 
nano, Chorograffia, p. 25b. 
' 2See Plate III. 
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Tue MoNASTERY AND CHURCH 


The monastery is built in the form of a quadrangle, one side 
of which is formed by the monastic church. A covered gallery 
runs round the inside of the upper storey of the monastic 
buildings which contain the reception room, library, refectory, 
guest-rooms and some-of the monks’ cells.!| In the library 
there is preserved a very interesting example of a wooden 
Antimension (see Plate IV). This Antimension consists 
of two boards joined together with hinges. The total length 
is 54 cm. and the width is 55; cm. In one of the boards 
there are eight openings cut out of the wood. These were 
for relics which were inserted, the openings being closed 
by means of mother-of-pearl squares. The other board 
has a cross cut out of the wood into which a mother-of-pearl 
cross was Originally inserted. Carved round the edges 
of the boards there is a Greek text in which the date ay71d 
(A.D. 1686) appears. The monastery also possesses a Holy 
Source (&yidoua) which is much resorted to by those 
suffering from eye-trouble. 

The monastic chutch is a large, well-built edifice which 
was probably founded in the 15th century. The barrel- 
vaulted roof is supported by columns, three on each side 
of the nave, crowned by capitals carved with curious acanthus 
leaves. In the interior there are considerable remains of 
mural painting of two periods, those in the apse dating 
from the 16th century (see Plate VI), whilst those on the 
vaulting of the north aisle are earlier. The eikonostasis 
(see Plate V), part of which is 17th century, contains a repainted 
eikon of the Theotokos of ¢. 1620 with a kneeling donor 
ptiest named Joakhim. In place of the central doors there 
is a sliding curtain. ‘The Altar (see Plate VI) has a railing 
round it (very common in Cyprus) on the north, east and 
south sides. There are two Tabernacles (Artophorion), 
one of metal in the form of a Russian church, and the other 
an oblong box with inlaid mother-of-pearl decorations. 
The Canonical Hours are performed daily, morning and 
evening in choir, but the Divine Liturgy is celebrated only 
on Sundays and Feast days. 


THe ENKLEISTRA2 


The Enkleistra consists of three caves hewn out of the 
living rock. The first cave is in the form of a chapel, the 
rough-hewn walls of which ate covered with paintings of 

!See Plate I. 


“Le. The Cloister. for the mural decoration of the Enkleistra, cf. G. A. 
Sotiriou, Ta Bu(aytw& Mynucia Tis Kixpov I, Athens, 1935. 
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various periods. Some of these, notably the Angels (on 
the roof), SS. Constantine and Helena, the Passion and 
#Resurrection of Our Lord may be early 13th century, re- 
touched at a later date. The painting in the bema of St. 
}Neophytos supported by Angels is in the true Byzantine 
style. In the eikonostasis there are two late 16th century 
#processional eikons. The second cave was the dwelling- 
Hpiace of the saint and measures eleven feet by eight. In 
this tiny room can be seen the saint’s rock-cut table and seat 
above which there is a modern cupboard containing the 
skulls and bones of his earliest followers. In the recess 
of this cave there is the empty tomb of the saint, and on 
#the wall above there is a painting of St. Neophytos kneeling 
hat the foot of Christ, who is supported by the Theotokos 
and St. John Baptist.! It is customary for visitors to climb 
into the tomb and lie down in it in order to receive the blessing 
of the holy place. The third cave is now disused, and its. 
painted interior is blackened and destroyed by fire which the 
ITurks made in it. Above these caves is the cave which 
St. Neophytos hewed out of the rock in order to enjoy greater 
solitude, and which was, and actually is, accessible only by 
a ladder. 

The present hegoumenos is the Reverend Laurentios. 
Thete are at present twelve monks including the hegoumenos 
Win the monastery. Three of them are deacons and the rest 
are hieromonks. The monastery may be easily reached 
iby car in an hour from Ktéma, and visitors who are interested 
lin the Eastern Church will receive a warm welcome by the 
‘monks. A visit should be paid to Stephané, a garden of 
ithe monastery, a few miles from it, where there is an unique 
grove of Liguidamber imberbe which produces a fragrant gum. 

In compiling this article the author wishes to acknowledge 
this indebtedness to the following works :— 

J Hackett, A History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus, London, 
1901 

R Gunnis, Historic Cyprus, London, 1936. 

‘Sit George Hill, A History of Cyprus, Vol. 1, Cambridge, 1940. 

L Kh. Khatzeioannés, *lotopia kai gpya Neoputou, Alex- 

andria, 1914. Corrections and additions by Loisou 

Philippou in Kutrpiox& Xpovixd, II, Larnaka, 1925, 


Pp- 264sqq. 
ktéma, Paphos, O. H. E. Hapji-BurMEsTER. 
Cyprus. 


-1It was painted by Theodorus Apseudés and is dated A.D. 1183 
({ommunication from Mr. Loisou Philippou, Paphos). 


THE PROSPECTS OF REUNION IN 
THE WEST" 


N introducing a paper of this kind the speaker may 

perhaps be permitted to take as generally known the 

Catholic teaching about the nature of the Church in 

its main outlines. But there are one or two facts about 
the Church as known from within which are not widely 
understood or easy for those outside her Communion to 
understand and which it will be as well to try to explain. 
The Catholic doctrine and experience of the Church is in 
all essentials the same as that of the Orthodox. For us too 
the inward and spiritual character of Her unity and communion 
ate pre-eminent. She is a unity of faith and love, of earth and 
heaven. There is a difference of emphasis between us, 
in that we lay more stress on the fact that the Church on 
earth, the Church Militant is still “in via’ and not yet “in 
patria.” She is still on her earthly pilgrimage, struggling 
with sin in this very imperfect world, and it is for this reason 
that we see that she needs a strong institutional, juridical 
and legal outward organization. But we also see very 
clearly that her organizational, juridical outward unity is 
the expression of and only exists to subserve the inward 
unity of faith and love. And we Catholics recognize in the 
pope the chief minister on earth of this inward and spiritual 
unity, its effective human symbol and centre. The Holy 
Father, the vicar of Christ, is certainly not for us a substitute 
for Christ, any more than the bishop in his diocese or the 
priest at the altar. Nor is he an ecclesiastical emperor or 
dictator to whom we give an external submission according 
to law or to duty legalistically conceived. Our feeling for 
the Holy Father and the Holy See is inseparably bound up 
with our love of the one communion of the faithful, the 
living and spiritual Church. We agree that the external 
bureaucratic side of ecclesiastical organization, though 
necessary, can very easily become too prominent. But 
when we are irksomely concious of it, it is more often in 
our dealings with local authorities than with Rome and much 
more often in our dealings with subordinate curial officials 
than with the chiefs of the hierarchy. And it seems to 
us that this external, bureaucratic aspect of authority is most 


1(A paper read to the Fellowship of SS. Alban and Sergius in the 
summer of 1946). This fellowship is composed for the most part -of 
Orthodox and Anglicans though there are often a few Catholics and Luth- 
erans who come to the meetings.—EDITOR. 
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prominent of all in those national churches, in or out of com- 

munion with Rome, which are established by and closely 
connected with the state. It must be always remembered 
that when we ask, as we do, for submission as a necessary 
condition for reunion it is submission to the papacy, as 
centre and chief servant of the unity in faith and love, that 
we mean and not at all necessarily submission to the ecclesias- 
' tical organization of the Latin church. 

With this introduction we may go on to consider the pros- 
pects of reunion in the West. I do not propose to pretend 
to prophesy. The outlook to me seems confused and obscure. 
I cannot disbelieve in the possibility of a great miracle of 
gtace, though everything which has been done so far, good 
though it is, seems to have gone only a very little way. But 
reunion will be the work of the Holy Ghost, not of ourselves, 
and our chief, and a most powerful, resource and contribution 
is prayer. 

There are a few considerations and suggestions which 
it seems to me useful to put forward. First of all, it is clear 
that the main work of reunion in the West must be the recon- 
ciliation of the great Protestant groups with the Church of 
Rome. In Western Europe Christianity outside the Catholic 
Church is clearly and confessedly Protestant: and in the 
English-speaking world- as a whole Protestantism of the 
Free Church type is by far the most widespread form of 
Christianity, with the Roman Catholic Church second. I 
do not know enough about these Protestant groups to speak 
about them or their attitude to reunion. I could give my 
own personal picture of Protestantism, but I doubt very 
much whether it would be accepted as, accurate by all or 
most Protestants. Protestantism is a subject on which it 
is very dangerous to generalize; and it seems particularly 
undesirable to try, as is sometimes done, to explain the Pro- 
testant expression of Christianity as a whole in terms of 
Lutheranism or Calvinism, which are now at any rate simply 
great theological tendencies or schools within Protestantism. 
Much of the thought of the English-speaking Protestant 
Free Churches seems to be neither Lutheran nor Calvinist. 
In fact the variety of thought and experience within the 
Protestant tradition is such that it seems likely that the ways 
by which the Protestant world will return to Catholic Unity 
will be many and different. There seems to be very little 
reason for believing that Anglicanism will ever provide 
an attractive route for most Protestants, even in the English- 
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speaking world. It should be remembered that in England 


both Catholics and Free Church Protestants are Noncon- 
formists or Dissenters in the proper and original English 
sense of those terms: and this implies more of a common 
outlook, especially on questions of Church and State, than 
is generally realized by either. I myself, on my reception 
into the Catholic Church, was welcomed by a great Protestant 
Dissenter of the Congregational Church as a fellow-Non- 
conformist, an honourable title which I have done my small 
best in some ways to live up to. 

The second consideration which I would like to put forward 
is that of the importance of reunion with Rome. This should 
by now be obvious to all Christians of good will. The only 
valid reasons for ignoring Rome or not caring about union 
with her belong to a past way of thinking and cannot now 
be held by any sensible and Christian person. They were, 
either the conviction that Rome was possessed by the devil, 
heretical, idolatrous and altogether beyond the pale or else 
the belief, still held by many otherwise intelligent people 
till quite recently, that the Roman Church would either shortly 
disappear or be compelled to change her most fundamental 
doctrines and become Protestant, Anglican, Modernist or 
what not. Now that this sort of thinking is no longer 
really possible it becomes inexcusable to ignore Rome and 
unprofitable merely to attack her continually for “ intransi- 
gence” and so on. Fortunately, and not without Divine 
grace, there are now many signs of a mote positive attitude, 
at least among the small circle of those really concerned 
about teunion, both of those outside her communion 
towatds Rome and of those within that communion to 
those separated from them. 

The first of these hopeful signs is a gradual breaking 
down of the convention of silence about Rome which used 
to be pretty generally maintained in this country when con- 
sidering the state of the Christian world as a whole. This 
has not yet gone far enough outside High Church Anglican 
citcles : but it is beginning to be not uncommonly admitted 
that Catholic theology, scholarship, social teaching, youth 
movements, missions and so on are important and that it 
may be helpful to other Christians to study them sympatheti- 
cally. With this, and probably to a great extent accounting 
for it, goes a much greater willingness on both sides to meet, 
discuss, and co-operate wherever co-operation is possible. 
A quite important sign of the changed atmosphere is the great 
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. imptovement in the tone of the religious press on both sides— 


compare the Tab/et and the Church Times as they ate at present 


“with what they were under their former editors! And our 


encounter and interchange is by no means all on the surface. 


_ it is leading to a really serious study of each other’s theology, 
; and a growing realization of what is really central in it and 
what is secondary and perhaps transitory: it is particularly 


important when dealing with the Catholic Church to under- 
stand clearly what is of faith and what is a matter of theo- 
logical opinion. With this, and of still greater value, goes 
that deeper study of our own theology which is now in pro- 
gress in all communions. Weare going down into the depths 
of our own traditions and discovering there unsuspected 
tiches and principles making for unity. There has been 
a great change for the better in this way among Catholics. 
Till quite recently we presented to the world a hard prickly 
shell of doctrine, especially about the Church, in its most 
external and legalistic form, which effectively concealed 
from those outside those depths of life and love which were 
always there but of which we were not ourselves sufficiently 
conscious, but which we are now trying to make more mani- 
fest to ourselves and to others. - 

In this changing environment the Fabulous Monsters 
of the past no longer flourish or breed freely, and it is a very 
hopeful sign that it is no longer fashionable to keep a stud 
of them. By fabulous monsters I mean those unreal, phan-. 
tasmal versions of our own past or of other people’s present 
which used to play such a large part in religious controversy— 
those visions of a primitive Celtic or Anglo-Saxon or even 
mediaeval Anglicanism, of the altogether roseate, and Utopian 
Middle Ages or of the glorious Reformation of a Church 
of Rome all magic and money-making or a Church of England 
in which hardly a single clergyman believes the Apostles’. 
Creed. A certain number of the creatures still survive, 
but they are fewer and feebler than they were, and when: 
they ate encountered vigorous steps should be taken to do 
away with them. 

Finally the most hopeful sign of all is the increasingly. 
passionate and wide-spread prayer for reunion among all 
Christians. It is on this, more than on anything else that. 
we can do, that the future depends. 

To end this paper, here are a few suggestions of things 
which it seems to me that we who ate concerned for reunion 


#hould think about very seriously. First of all we need) 
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to see clearly how few we are and how little we can claim 
to be fully representative of our several communions. 
It would be disastrous if reunion, like so many other good 
causes, became permanently the private hobby of a small 
and select clique. We all have a very great deal to do within 
our own communions before reunion is taken as seriously 
as it should be by all Christians. 

Then we should consider very carefully indeed, and especially 
in relation to reunion with Rome, what are the reasons 
which can legitimately form a barrier to Christian unity. 
It is important always to remember that the Catholic Church 
asks of other Christians as a condition of unity, as she is 
bound to do by her own defined faith, submission to the 
authority of the Apostolic See, but that she certainly does 
not insist on complete absorption in the sense of Latinization 
and the adoption of all the accidentals of contemporary 
Catholicism. The distinction between “ static”? and “ dyna- 
mic” Catholicism made by Pére Congar and others is a 
legitimate and valuable one: and it means that the great 
non-Catholic Christian traditions of West as well as East 
can hope to find their proper home in the Church on the 
sole condition of ceasing to be their own norms, their own 
autonomous standards of faith and practice: and that within 
the Church they would have a great part to play and a most 
important contribution to bring by developing and making 
explicit riches of the Catholic tradition which we who are 
at this particular moment members of the Church cannot, 
by reason of our past history and our human limitations, 
properly appreciate or make manifest. But if, either through 
the narrowness or short-sightedness of the Catholic authorities 
or for some other deeper reason, it appears that entry into 
the unity of the Catholic Church would mean the cramping 
or enfeebling or even the complete disappearance of some 
tradition of Christian thought or practice, it seems to me 
that the adherents of that tradition will have to ask themselves 
exactly how important their tradition really is, even by their 
own standards. Does it appear to them to be of the very 
essence of the Church, or is it only something desirable 
for Her well-being ? Can it be legitimate to set up in our 
own minds or to proclaim publicly as a barrier to unity 
anything less than a matter of faith, of the divinely revealed 
truth of God authoritatively interpreted by the universal 
Church in the light of the Holy Spirit ? With that of course 
there can be no compromise, whether we are Orthodox and 
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understand it to be the faith of the Seven General Councils 
or Catholics for whom it includes the whole body of dogma 
defined as of faith by Popes and Councils or universally 
accepted by people or theologians from the beginning down 


_. to our own day. But surely nothing less, no way of thinking 


of a particular theological school or national cultural-religious 
tradition, still less the intuitions or theories of a group or a 
prevailing fashion in thought, can in itself be allowed to stand 
im our minds as a barrier to unity. Sometimes it may be 
necessaty to lose one’s own tradition, to sacrifice it to all 
appearances completely, in order that it may live and grow 
and appear again in very unexpected ways within the unity 
of the Catholica. One thing that is certain is that within 
the Catholic Church now no theological opinion, of however 
influential a group of theologians, no belief or practice which 
was local or of a part, nothing which was not held to be of 
the essence of the Catholic faith and life, could possibly 
be proposed to those outside as a necessary condition of entry. 
We may perhaps legitimately ask others to adopt a similar 
tule in their thinking about reunion. The disappearance 
of the picturesque old Fabulous Monsters that used to haunt 
the mind of the non-Catholic West, the belief that the 
Church of Rome was an association of morally corrupt 
polytheists corporately possessed by the devil and so on, 
is in itself a good thing. But if believed in good faith these 
horrific fancies were at least serious and adequate reasons 
for holding back from unity. The reasons which have 
succeeded them do sometimes appear to be rather trivial 
and inadequate ones. 

Then I think we should take great care not to be too 
setious about imaginary constructions of the Church as it 
ought to be. The idea of any sort of compromise agreement 
as the basis for reunion is now pretty generally abandoned. 
But there is still a certain tendency to take our own version 
of some period of the Church’s past and set it up as a norm 
to which everyone must agtee if unity is to be possible. If 
we do this we forget that our own version will never be 
fully accurate or exactly corresponding to the facts. We 
must be especially careful not to confuse our proper reverence 
for the Fathers with an intolerant attempt to impose on the 
Church our own particular image of Patristic mentality, 
which is really a new thing resulting from the encounter 
of a particular modern mind in its own environment with the 
minds of the Fathers. The Church of Rome here provides 
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a useful check. She is a great lump of brute fact standing 
against all personal phantasms. She can never unknit 
great pieces of her living and continuous development, 
of renounce anything from any period which has become 
a vital part of the structure of her faith and life, in order to 
embark on a sort of Gothic-revival or Byzantine-revival 
reconstruction. Another habit of mind which is not helpful 
to reunion is the desire, often unconscious, to be rather original 
and shocking, especially to those who hold the Catholic 
tradition in a rather stiff and conventional way ; a very common 
form (sometimes found among Catholics and by no means 
universal among Orthodox) is the attempt to state things 
in as spectacularly anti-Latin a way as possible : often this 1s 
a natural reaction from the ultra-Latinism of some Catholics 
who, as I have said elsewhere, are so Western that they cannot 
tightly understand the Roman Liturgy or the thought of 
St. Thomas Aquinas: but it does not advance our cause or 
help us to see the truth. We aim, after all, at Unity without 
compromise about Truth, and to show off our personal 
prowess with the last fashionable theological instrument 
by using it to deepen the gulf between us is not the way to 
hasten our final meeting. Of course when we have broken 
down all barriers in our minds and those of others reunion 
does not automatically follow. Breaking down barriers is 
negative work and the act of entry into Catholic Unity is a 
positive act which can only be done in the light and by the 
impulse of the Holy Spirit ; and when He comes He sweeps 
away all barriers. But up to the moment of His coming 
it is with the removal of obstacles, a work not unlike that 
which was prophesied for St. John the Forerunner, that 
we must be concerned. 

The last and one of the most important questions which 
anyone considering the prospects of reunion in the West 
must ask is, would such a reunion be in any way against the 
East or Orthodoxy? The answer, I think, can only be, 
“No, in no way.” A hardening of Western Christian 
opinion and a closing of Western Christian ranks against 
the Russian state, and therefore incidentally against some 
Orthodox ecclesiastics who have become implicated in that 
state’s policies is already beginning. But thete is not the 
faintest possibility of any sort of Western unity against 
the Christian East. The increasing love of the East and 
understanding of Eastern theology not least among Cacholics, 
and the part played by the Orthodox in our meetings here 
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and elsewhere make any such idea impossible. The Orthodox, 
as all of us here can bear witness, are playing a most important 
patt in bringing Christian unity nearer in the West. They 
are most powerful and persuasive teachers of Catholic doctrine 
(especially, if I may be allowed to say so, sometimes when 
they are stressing most emphatically what they imagine to 
be the differences between Orthodox teaching and that of 
the Catholic Church and the See of Rome) and they continually 
stimulate us Western Catholics to express what we believe 
more adequately, inwardly and spiritually. And they will 
play a more and more important part in proportion as they 
realize how much they value is to be found in the West as 
well, though buried sometimes under a good deal of recent 
_tubbish. Without the help of the Orthodox we should 
be very much further from Christian unity in the West than 
we ate. 
A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


[This paper was read to an audience mainly composed of Anglicans 
and Orthodox and this fact is largely responsible for its tone and emphasis. 
A paper addressed to an exclusively Catholic audience would have dealt 
more at length with our own shortcomings and inadequacies in the work 
of reunion. The paper has been revised and enlarged in the light of the 
subsequent discussion, to which very valuable contributions were made 
by the Anglican Bishop of Derby, Canon Douglas, Pastor Ehrenberg 
and Dom Clement Lialine, O.S.B.—A.H.A.] 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Russie et Chrétienté. No.1. Rédaction: Centre Dominicain 
d’Etudes “ IstrnA.” Editions du Serf. 110 frs. 


We have become accustomed to the spiritual awareness and 
insight exhibited in most of the post-war Catholic publications 
which reach us from France. Russie e¢ Chrétienté, which was 
known to many before the war but appears now again in a 
new setting and, by its very title, acquires new significance 
today, is not an exception. The importance of the present 
issue is particularly great since it deals with one of the most 
difficult and intractable state of facts, upon which Christian 
writers in this country tend to take revenge, for various 
reasons, by giving it one or many bad names—the facts con- 
cerning the position of the Church in Russia. 

This first post-war issue is mainly a collection of documents 
and documentary comments, but its purpose is manifestly 
more than a mere presentation of facts : it contributes to the 
understanding and appreciation of them. In a sympathetic 
and generous foreword the editors express the view, which 
supplies the /e‘tmotif for the whole number, that it is futile, 
at least for the Christian conscience, to regard the events 
and problems in Soviet Russia from the illusory observation 
post of officious judges. The time when History was a piece- 
meal confusion of private national and religious developments 
has passed and what has happened and is happening to Russia 
is not a spectacle to be contemplated from a box or, in more 
apprehensive moods, we may add, to be denounced as an 
object of “ crusades ”’ (for “‘ Christian civilization ” and the 
like), but a destiny to be treated by Eastern and Western 
alike as an autobiography. 

The first article is.a very able and competent study by 
M. Nikitine on the Asiatic elements in Russian civilization 
S, Les contacts spirituels entre la Russie et lAsie.”) The 
at-reaching implications of this subject will be easily recog- 
nized; the relation and mutual impact of East and West is 
the key to the historic development of Russia, and this may 
prove to be decisive for her contribution to the problems of 
modern history. It would be helpful, perhaps, if this study were 
implemented by an enquity into the specifically European 
and Western elements in Russian civilization, with the possible 
aim of challenging, to use Prof. Toynbee’s terminology, the 
“egocentric illusion,” to which some Western minds are 
prone, of treating Russia as a kind of semi-barbarous a/ter orbis 
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and the ensuing fatal distortion and limitation of the historic 
field of vision. 

M. Maklakoff contributes a long study on the relation of 
the Orthodox Church and the State in the U.S.S.R. (“ L’Eglise 
Orthodoxe et le pouvair civil en U.R.S.S. de 1917 4 nos 
jours ’’), “Les chrétiens du monde entier,”’ he writes in his 
introduction, “sans distinction de confessions, devraient se 
pencher avec une émotion particuliére sur chacune des pages 
de l’histoire des relations de l’Eglise orthodoxe russe et du 
Gouvernement soviétique. De cette étude se dégageraient 
plusieurs lecons fort instructives pour qui veut com- 
prendre non seulement le passé, mais encore le présent et 
Pavenir du christianisme dans le monde moderne.” After 
devoting a few pages to a sympathetic and penetrating 
characterization of Russian Christianity and of the position 
of the Church in the centuries preceding the Russian Revolu- 
tion (he is perhaps over-indulgent towards the evil reper- 
cussions of Peter the Great’s ecclesiastical reforms) he proceeds 
to survey the fluctuating and paradoxical history of the 
attitude of the Soviet State to the Church and of the Church 
to the Soviet State. Granting the external restoration of the 
Church and the considerable privileges accorded to it by the 
Soviet government, has not the Church purchased its liberties 
at the price of subservience to the State? Maklakoff’s 
answer is decidedly in the negative. He perceives in the 
Chutch’s attitude towards the Communist State not a face- 
saving method of acquiescence in a fait accompli or mete 
opportunism but a realization of the deeper meaning of the 
Russian Revolution issuing from a traditional readiness of 
the Russian Chutch to share in the historic destiny of its people 
and thereby redeeming it in Christ. He is likewise con- 
vinced, and proves his conviction im extenso, that the change 
of attitude towards the Church on the part of the professedly 
atheistic government has intrinsic reasons of its own and is 
not a mere tactical manceuvre. ‘The effects of such a change, 
it would seem, are not within the control of any government ; 
and the forces of History are stronger than any theory of 
History. The future depends not on tactics, political or 
ecclesiastical, but upon the spirit which informs the Russian 
- Orthodox Church. And this spirit has been revealed in all 
its intensity and greatness throughout the troublesome years 
of revolutionary and post-revolutionary Russia. “‘ Let a man 
so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards 
_ of the mysteries of God. Moreover it is required in stewards 
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that a man be found faithful. But with me it is a very small 
thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judgment : 
yea, I judge not my own self. . . . Therefore judge nothing 
before the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts: and then shall every man have 
praisciol Gods Ai) (1 Gory aay) ' 

The second part of the issue is devoted entirely to notes, 
texts and documents pertaining to, and an extensive chronicle 
of, the events in Russian Church life both at home and abroad. 
There is also an interesting documentary account of the rising 
opposition to the Church in Soviet Russia among Russians 
abroad. This is very revealing, since it shows how easily 
Christians convict themselves of having “ forgotten nothing 
and learnt nothing” and thereby debar themselves from 
reading the signs of the times. It also shows that, while the 
Church within Russia is intensely and purposefully alive, many 
Russian Christians abroad veer round disconcertingly in mid- 
air and present the picture of a body from which the soul had 
long departed. 

We may end this short account of Russie et Chrétienté by 
wishing it every success in its present and future irenic 
endeavours. 


EK LAmpErr.2 


1M. Maklakoff arrives at these conclusions: ‘“‘ Nous devons constater 
que l’expérience russe permet, jusqu’a présent, de donner une réponse 
affirmative aux trois questions suivantes d’importance capitale dans 
Vhistoire du christianisme: 1. Est-ce que la foi chrétienne est capable 
de subsister Gans un Etat socialiste qui professerait la doctrine du 
materialisme integral et qui, pendant vingt-cing ans, remettrait l’école, 
la presse et le cinéma, entre Jes mains des athées militants, auxquels 
il réserverait, en outre, le droit presque exclusif de propagande ? Les 
orthodoxes russes ont répondu a cette question par un ‘oui’ que le 
monde entier a pu entendre.—Rendons hommage a leur dévouement 
et a leur fidélité. 2. Est-ce qu’une confession chrétienne peut renoncer 
a des préférences politiques en se cantonnant strictement dans le plan 
spirituel ou aucun différend avec les doctrines d’ordre temporel n’est 
inevitable ? La hiérarchie de l’Eglise orthodoxe russe, par son attitude, 
energique, sage et cohérente, a repondu ‘oui’ . . .—Rendons hommage 
a sa clairvoyance. 3. Est-ce qu’un Etat socialiste peut tolérer sur son’ 
territoire une hiérarchie chrétienne constituée selon les preceptes du droit 
canonique, et autoriser officiellement la pratique du culte en mettant a 
sa disposition des édifices et tous les moyens matériels indispensables . . .? 
La législation de l’U.R.S.S. repond ‘oui’ & cette question. Et cette 
législation paraft actuellement loyalement appliquée a l’Eglise orthodoxe.”’ 

2The reviewer is a member of the Russian Orthodox Church.—EpiTor. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


THE OCTAVE OF PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


This issue will be going to Press during the actual days of 
the Octave (January 18th-z5th). Nevertheless the present 
Holy Father by granting further indulgences to the recitation 
of the prayer every day during the year! shows that he would 
urge us to consider the constant and continued prayer for 
Christian Unity of the utmost importance. We therefore 
record one or two items of its observance this year in England 
to encourage us to go on praying and working. 

In London at the following Catholic churches special 
services were held: St. Patrick’s, Soho, The Oratory, and 
the Church of the Jesuit Fathers, Farm Street. 

A large gathering was organized by the Council for the 
Week of Prayer for Christian Unity. All who believed in 
the Godhead of Christ were invited to take part. The chait- 
man was the bishop of St. Albans, and the speakers were the 
Rey. J. Huxtable (Congregationalist), the archimandrite Lev. 
Gillet (Orthodox), and Mr. Robert Speaight (Catholic). 

The Society for Promoting Catholic Unity (“ Anglican Papalist ”’) 
also held a well attended meeting. While stressing the all 
importance of the Holy See as the only possible goal for any 
reunion movement, the speakers indicated a desire to co- 
operate with other Christian bodies, when possible, and also 
to have closer relationship with other Anglican Societies 
of the Catholic tradition. 

The Catholic Press devoted a good deal of space to the 
Octave, specially The Universe, The Catholic Herald, The Catholic 
Times and The Sword. 

In the Anglican review Reunion (December 1946) there was 
a most excellent article “ Rapproch between Christians in the 
Twentieth Century ” by Abbé Paul Couturier. 

While speaking of the Catholic Press in this connexion we 
would call attention to two French publications—the one, 
Missionaires (de la Compagnie de Jesus, Lyon), whose December 
issue of 1946 is devoted to Missions Anglicanes, and the other 
is Semaine de I’ Universelie Priére Chretiens Pour L’ Unité Chretienne, 
also from Lyon. 


- 1iIna Rescript dated r2th February, 1946, Pope Pius XII has granted 

300 days’ indulgence for the daily recitation of the prayer during the 
Octave and a plenary indulgence once a month if it is said every day 
of the year. Benedict XV had granted a plenary indulgence during 
the Octave. 
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A SUGGESTION FROM The Universe. 


In The Universe of 1oth January, The E.C.Q. was very 
kindly brought to the attention of the public, and for this 
we ate very grateful. The-last paragraph contains a sug- 
gestion.—“ Interesting though the Quwarterly always is, we 
would urge that for the benefit of new readers, and as a te- 
minder to others, every issue should contain a guide to the 
Catholic rites and to the parallel schismatic rites.” This 
certainly needs consideration and we will wait to see if other 
suggestions reach us. 

In the meanwhile we would point out that the C.T.S. 
pamphlet Eastern Catholics by W. L. Scott (there is a new 
edition on sale) has such a guide. When one is reading 
an ordinary intellectual book and more so that of specialized 
matter, one may have to consult a dictionary or some book of 
reference. We suggest that our readers have a copy of this 
pamphlet by them. 


Report of the Russian Mission in Shanghai. We will keep 
this and other news items over for consideration in our 
next issue. 


Tye OrtrHopox CHurcH IN U.S.A. AND THE Moscow 
PATRIARCHATE. 


An All-American Sobor of the Russian Orthodox Church 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, between 26th and 29th Novem- 
ber last. By 187 votes against 61, the Sobor passed a reso- 
lution by which it recognized “ the spiritual leadership ” of 
the Patriarch of Moscow, while insisting on the preservation 
of the autonomous status of the American Church. It was 
also decided to sever all administrative relations with the 
remnants of the former Karlovats Synod, now headed b 
Metropolitan Anastasius, resident in Munich.! The Orthodox 
Church in U.S.A. had been subordinate to the Karovats 
Synod since 1937. 

The conference seems to have been influenced by a mem- 
orandum drawn up by a group of prominent Orthodox 
laymen in the United States, who include the historians 
Fedotov and Karpovich and the sociologist Timashev. ‘The 
memorandum dated October 18th, 1946, has been published 
in an abridged form by Russkie Novosti, Paris. 

In the preamble, the joint authors of the memorandum 


1 Metropolitan Anastasius has recently made Geneva his head- 
quarters.—EDITorR. 


. 
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explain the purpose of their appeal to the faithful in the 
following words : 

The All-American Church Sobor, due to meet in Cleve- 
land between 26th and 29th November, will take decisions 
likely to influence the fate of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in America for a long time to come. Imbued with the 
feeling of responsibility, imposed on every member of 
the Church by the soborny structure of Orthodoxy, the 
signatories of this document have summed up in it their 
main views on the central problem now facing our Church. 
... They hope that a study of the memorandum will facili- 
tate the understanding of the canonical position of our 
Church and help to find ways and means for its correct 
solution. 

After pointing out that after 1937 the American Church 
had been subordinate to the Karovats Synod of bishops 
with the status of a metropolitan province, the memorandum 
emphasizes that, as long as that Synod had its residence in 
the territory of the Serbian Church and acted with the blessing 
of the Serbian patriarch, the Russian Church in America 
remained in the canonical communion with the Gicumenical 
Church. However, after the move of that Synod to Munich 
“it no longer enjoyed the blessing and the protection of 
the Serbian Church and thus lost its connexion with the 
CEcumenical Church.” The document goes on to say 
that two metropolitan provinces (the Near-Eastern and the 
Far-Eastern) “ have submitted themselves to Moscow prac- 
tically in toto”; that the same applies to a proportion of 
the former Karlovats parishes in Europe, and that “ these 
losses ate not compensated by the creation of a number 
of parishes in the British and American zones in Germany, 
since these latter parishes are by necessity of a temporary 
character and are bound to close down after the transfer of 
refugees from Germany.” The main point is, however, that 
“at present the Russian Synod abroad has no canonical 
standing, and a connexion with it does not add anything 
to the canonical position of our Church.” 

The memorandum emphasizes that “the existence of a 
branch of the Orthodox Church without communion with 
the CEcumenical Church is admissible only as a provisional 
position ” and says that the most natural mode of action 
for the Russian Church in America “ would be the return 
to the canonical subordination to the Russian Mothber-Church, 
the spiritual links with which were never intended to be 
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broken by the Russian Orthodox in America, who were 
always willing to participate in her service to Christ’s cause. 
Such return seems to have become possible after the Moscow 
Sobor of 1945 and after the decree No. 91 issued by Patriarch 
Alexis concerning the terms for, and the procedure of, the 
re-establishment of canonical connexions between the 
patriarchate and the Russian Orthodox Church in America.” 

“ The difficulties, too, are well known. These difficulties 
are caused by two facts: first, the indisputably close links 
of the upper hierarchy of the Russian Church (which, never- 
theless, has in no way abandoned the dogmas of Orthodoxy) 
with the Soviet government, links confirmed in numerous 
statements both of the hierarchs themselves, and of Karpov, 
Chairman of the Committee for the Affairs of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. The second is the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of the members of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America are U.S. citizens and are organically con- 
nected with a political and social system radically different 
from that which exists in modern Russia. These two facts 
do not render impossible the canonical submission of our 
Church to the Moscow patriarchate, but make it necessary 
to insist on the granting to our Church of a very wide measure 
of autonomy, such as would render impossible any influence, 
direct or indirect, of the Soviet Government on our Church.” 

Speaking on the necessity of an autonomy, the authors 
of the memorandum emphasize that they “do not claim an 
autocephalous status, that is, the formation of a new and 
absolutely independent church,” but express the wish that 
this autonomy should be similar to that granted at the time 
by Patriarch Tikhon to the Orthodox Churches in Estonia, 
Latvia and Finland. The memorandum says: “ An auton- 
omous part of a national church recognizes the supreme 
hierarch of the Mother Church as its spiritual head, recognizes 
his guidance in the matters of faith and sacraments, receives 
from him the holy myrrh and supplies him with reports 
on its activities. It settles however, its internal structure 
without interference on the part of the patriarchate and 
elects its own head, although the patriarch reserves the right 
of pointing out any canonical objections and, should there 
be such, of insisting on new elections.” 

“If the Russian Orthodox Church in America recognizes 
het canonical dependence on the Moscow patriarchate, she 
should make a statement on the termination of her subordina- 
tion to the Russian Synod abroad.” Such a statement, say 
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the authots of the memorandum “will be the logically 
necessary premise for a sincere attempt to re-establish our 
canonical links with Moscow, for, evidently, our Church 
cannot simultaneously depend canonically both on Moscow 
and on a group of hierarchs claiming to represent alone 
the legal Russian Church. So far this claim has not been 
supported by any national church and, hence, it does not 
provide the Synod with canonical links with the CEcumenical 
Church. In its essence this claim is indefensible, since the 
Moscow patriarchate has in no way given up any orthodox 
dogmas, canons or rites, while the policy pursued by its head, 
although condemned by many, cannot possibly exercise any 
decisive influence on its canonical position.” 

The authors of the memorandum discuss the question of 
autonomy and of the possibility of attaining it by the Orthodox 
Church in America and cite the fact that “late in 1943 
Patriarch Sergius granted the Georgian Church not an auto- 
nomous, but an autocephalous status” in view of the fact 
that Georgia, though forming part of the U.S.S.R., constitutes 
a separate state. Will the Moscow patriarchate agree to an 
autonomy “‘ which is a necessary condition for a peaceful 
life”? “ We hope ardently that it will.” But even if the 
results of negotiations on that subject will prove unfavourable 
at present, state the authors of the memorandum, “ our 
Church would exist merely temporarily and outwardly separated 
from the Russian Church, while imbued with the hope and 
the firm desire to achieve a reunion, as soon as possible.” 

The memorandum ends with recommendations as to a 
desirable plan of action: 

“(1) The Russian Orthodox Church in America should 
express at her Sobor her firm desire to re-establish canonical 
telations with Moscow under conditions of a wide autonomy 
and enter into negotiations on that subject ; 

(2) Prior to the working out of mutually acceptable terms 
of autonomy and to their approbation by the two sides, 
the Russian Orthodox Church in America should retain the 
status of temporary independence ; 

(3) The Russian Orthodox Church in America should 
declare that in view of changed circumstances, she con- 
siders the 1937 agreement with the Synod abroad as being 

“null and void and no longer considers herself subordinated 
to the latter.” 

(Russkie Novosti, Paris, 6th December, 1946. Translated 

_ by V. S. Frank.) 
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CHRONICLE FROM THE MIDDLE EAST. 


(Partly from the Néa Ziv, January, February, March, 1945, 
Quarterly review of the Greek-Orthodox patriarchate of 
Jerusalem). 


On 30th January, 1945, the Orthodox archbishop of Ascalon, 
Lord Vasilios Lemonidis, passed away at an advanced age. 
His funeral took place on the same day in the church of the 
central monastery of SS. Constantine and Helena in Jerusalem 
in the presence of theentire Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The officiants were the Archbishops Irinarchos of Diokaisaria, 
Epiphanios of Philadelphia and Athenagoras of Sebastia. 
The last two followed the coffin to the cemetery on Mount 
Sion. Two Catholic priests, who knew him well, assisted 
at the funeral service and went to the cemetery for the burial. 

The deceased archbishop was born in 1868 in Constan- 
tinople. He arrived in Jerusalem in 1883. After a year 
he was admitted into the Theological School of the Holy 
Cross, but was obliged to postpone his studies for reasons 
of health. In 1890 he was ordained deacon and accompanied 
Patriarch Nikodimos who left for Constantinople. On July 
12th of the same year he was ordained priest and received 
the dignity of archimandrite. The following year he was 
appointed delegate to Smyrna. On 4th March, 1905, when 
the delegation of Smyrna was dissolved, he was appointed 
delegate of the Holy Sepulchre in Crete. Later, he was 
recalled from Crete and became hegumenos (superior) of 
the Monastery of Jaffa. After this, he was appointed to 
many other posts in the patriarchate and became a member 
of the Holy Synod. On 28th August, 1922, he was conse- 
crated archbishop of Ascalon. With this title he has been 
president of the Religious Court and vice-president of the 
Religious Court of Appeal, as well as patriarchal represen- 
tative in Bethlehem during 1940. The following year he 
was recalled to Jerusalem. 

The late Orthodox archbishop was very friendly to Catholics. 
He even had in his room a photograph of the pope, as patriarch 
of the West, which had been given him by a Dominican 
Father; and on one occasion he expressed to the present 
writer, who was one of many who experienced his kindness, 
his admiration for the Catholic Church. A White Father, 
professor of Byzantine liturgy and chant at St. Anne’s Melkite 
Academy, used to visit him every week. He was also on 
very friendly terms with the Franciscan Fathers and Brothers 
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of the Holy Sepulchre. Among all who knew him, Catholics 
as well as Orthodox, he had the reputation of a saint. 
* * * 


The Orthodox authorities in Palestine no longer consider 
the émigré Russian clergy, who refuse to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Moscow, as being in com- 
munion with them. For the first time in history the Russian 
priests were not allowed to concelebrate at the Tomb of the 
Virgin on 15th August, 1945. The Russian Orthodox 
_ community in Palestine as a whole is divided into the partisans 
and opponents of Patriarch Alexis. 

* * * 


On t1oth May, 1946, His Beatitude Amba Yussab II, for- 
mer archbishop of Guirga, was elected to the patriarchal 
throne of the dissident Coptic Church. 

Born at Guirga in 1882, the future patriarch studied at 
the monastery of St. Anthony, and then at the Rizarion 
Faculty in Athens. Appointed soon after superior of the 
monasteries of Jaffa and Jerusalem, he was subsequently 
appointed archbishop of Guirga. 

It was as archbishop that he accompanied Amba Yoannes 
on a journey to Ethiopia in 1929-30 and represented him 
at the coronation of the emperor. In 1942 he was appointed 
locum tenens of the patriarchal throne which was then vacant. 

The main lines of his policy are: to strengthen the ties 
between the Coptic and Ethiopic churches, to exchange 
cultural and religious missions, to Boer os peace and under- 
standing in the community, to reform the monasteries and 
taise the standard of culture and education there. (From 
Le Lien, June-July, 1946.) 

* * * 

At Easter, 1946, a special number of Le Lien appeared 
to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the publication 
of this Catholic Melkite review, published in French at Cairo. 
This number contains messages from His Beatitude Lord 
Cyril IX, the Melkite patriarch, His Excellency Mgr. Arthur 
Hughes, apostolic delegate for Palestine and Egypt, and 
Lord George Hakim, founder of the review and now arch- 
bishop of Galilee, accompanied by their portraits and preceded 
by a portrait of the Holy Father and three quotations from 
fe Encyclical on St. Cyril of Alexandria. A portrait of H.M. 
Farouk I, king of Egypt, also appears on the first page inside 
‘tae cover. Among the articles we may note the following : 
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“T’Eglise Grecque-Catholique,” by Fr. Joseph Tawil, 
dealing with the three Melkite patriarchates of Antioch, 
Alexandria and Jerusalem.! “ L’éducation rituelle et ‘Le 
Lien,’ ” by Fr. Nicolas Kanakri. The mission of “ Le Lien ” 
is expressed as follows : “To unite our Catholics of Oriental 
tite who hardly know the reason for their existence, . . . it 
is to educate them in their rite and make them love it and 
become attached to it.” This article is followed by the 
instruction sent by the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern 
Church in 1945 to the Superiors of Latin Establishments in 
the East. We quote from this document : 

“ This Sacred Congregation is aware of the apostolic work 
which this Congregation (Order) exerts in the Near East 
through its sons who consecrate themselves to various 
activities, with the very noble aim of bringing to Christ 
those souls who do not know Him yet, or to bring back 
to the true Church those who have been separated from her.” 

* * - 

“Among the numerous works, the most important— 
especially if one looks towards the future—are those which 
ate concerned with youth, and before everything, the schools : 
it is there in fact that future generations are being prepared. 

“We wish, therefore, to call your attention precisely to 
the schools held by your Order in Eastern lands, so that 
the directives issued by the Holy See on tkis matter may 
produce still greater fruit than in the past. It is known, 
in fact, that in such schools, side by side, with children of 
Latin rite there are those of Oriental rite—both Catholic 
and dissident—and sometimes the numerical proportion of 
the Easterns is superior to that of the Latins. 

“If one bears in mind the fact that the apostolic work is 
being exercised in an Eastern country and tor the benefit 
of Eastern populations, it should be clear that such an apos- 
tolate will be fruitful only if one takes into account the 
requirements of place, language and rite, and adapts oneself 
to the mentality, psychology and just needs of the local 
population. And, just as in a Latin country, it is necessary 
to know and love the Latin rite and mentality and to adapt 
oneself to them, a similar thing should apply in an Eastern 

1The historical order is: Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, but the 
author begins with the second, as the head of the Catholic Melkite Church 
is strictly speaking patriarch of Antioch, and adds the titles of the two 
other sees in virtue of a personal privilege accorded for the first time 


by Pope Gregory XVI to the Patriarch Maximos Maglum and renewed 
by the Holy See ever since in favour of his successors. 
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country to the rites and mentality of the local Christian 
people. 

“This is not understood by many in its practical im- 
portance, and consequently is not observed ; sometimes even 
the contrary, doubtless with the best intention. 

“The Sacred Congregation which has an equal care of 
the Eastern Faithful and of the Latins of the Near East, 
has been able to ascertain these facts from private reports 
which it has received from both sides. 

“T, therefore, ask you, Reverend Father, to communicate 
the above to your confréres who live and work in the East, 
and the Sacred Congregation would be grateful, if you would 
exhort them to draw nearer to the Eastern peoples, considering 
as the true and efficacious means of apostolate the knowledge, 
the love, and, if possible, the practice of the Eastern rite. 
It is above everything necessary that in the schools one should 
not hinder or make difficult for the young Eastern students 
the use and the practice of their rite. 

“Why, for example, should not one teach or have taught 
to the young Orientals the prayers in their respective language ? 
Why not instruct them in the Holy Mass, the ceremonies 
and the Sacraments of their rite and explain to them how they 
should take part in them? Why on Sundays and other 
feast days should they not be sent or conducted to their 
tespective churches, ot assist at their liturgy celebrated in 
the college or school by a Catholic priest of Eastern rite P 
If one teaches the Latin rite regularly to the Latin faithful, 
it seems just and right that similar teaching be given to young 
people of Oriental rite, whether they be Catholics or not. 
Directives in this matter had been given by Pope Leo XII 
in Orientalium Dignitas.” 

Among the other articles we may quote : “ L’apparition du 
Christianisme en Egypte ” by M. Pierre Jouguet ; “ Grandeur 
du Christianisme primitif,” by M. Jean Lugol; “ L’art dans 
nos Eglises,” by Me. Edouard Antaki; “Le rite byzantin 
dans l’Eglise Catholique,” by Father Michael Geday, S.J. ; 
“ Lavigerie et nous,” signed “ Un ami de Ste. Anne”; and 
“Notre musique d’Eglise,” by Mc. Constantin Khoury, 
this being the Greek and Arabic text (in Latin characters) 
of the Easter Troparion xpiotés dveotn é vexp@v with the 
“Byzantine melody in modern European notation. 

* * *K 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII has appointed Father Akakios 
Coussa, of the Melkite Aleppine Basilian Congregation, 
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secretary of the Commission for the Interpretation of Latin 
Canon Law. Father Coussa is also secretary of the Com- 
mission for the Interpretation of Eastern Canon Law. He 
has been elected at the same time dean of the University 
of the Lateran (where he is professor) in succession to Cardinal 
Massimo Massimi. (Le Lien, June ay 1946.) 

* * 


In November 1945, Cardinal Ignatius Gabriel I Tappouni, 
Syrian patriarch of Antioch, left Beirut for Europe. He spent 
a long time in Rome and also visited France. He returned 
to the Lebanon in July 1946. 

x * 


Cardinal Gregory Peter XV Agagianian, Armenian patri- 
atch of Cilicia, returned to the East from Rome during the 
spring and early summer, 1946. After visiting Egypt he 
arrived in Beirut, where the Lebanese Government gave 
him an official reception. A few days later he visited the 
Armenian Seminary of Bzummar. On the occasion of his 
return to the East for the first time after being raised to the 
dignity of the sacred purple, he addressed a pastoral letter 
to the archbishops, bishops, priests and faithful placed under 
his jurisdiction. 

* * * 

The Maronite patriarchal vicariate in Egypt has been 

raised to the rank of a residential bishopric. 
* * * 

The White Fathers of St. Anne’s, Jerusalem, have trans- 
ferred their Melkite preparatory seminary to Rayak in Lebanon, 
the major seminary remaining at St. Anne’s. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Eastern Catholic Worship. Donald Attwater. (The Devin- 
Adair Company, New York.) 1945. 


Petit Paroissien des Liturgies Orientales. Imprimerie de St. 
Paul, Harissa (Lebanon). 1941. 


When Brightman’s classic work Liturgies Eastern and 
Western was published over fifty years ago there was little 
demand for a popular version of the eastern liturgies; the 
subject was then still very much in the study and the research 
stage. In recent years greater facilities for travel (even two 
world wars), emigration to the Americas, the efforts of scholars 
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such as Adrian Fortescue and Donald Attwater have given 
Catholics a knowledge, often by personal contact, of their 
brethren who use, not the Roman Mass in its familiar Latin, 
but rites and liturgies in strange tongues and stranger settings. 

A few translations of the Byzantine liturgy exist for those 
who need them, of these one of the earliest and in most 
ways still the best, was made by Dr. Fortescue for those who 
assisted at the Byzantine liturgy which was celebrated in 
Westminster Cathedral on the occasion of the Eucharistic 
Congress in 1908; unfortunately this edition has long been 
out of print, is it too much to hope that the Catholic Truth. 
Society, its original publishers, will reproduce it when 
circumstances permit ? 

The two books under review fill, one for English speaking 
folk, the other for French, the gap so long unfilled, by giving 
translations of a// eastern liturgies used by Catholics. 

Mr. Attwater’s book starts with a brief outline of the 
history of these liturgies, a general description of church 
buildings, altar vessels, vestments and languages. In this 
prologue the author says that eastern liturgies are not 
** standardised ” as is the Roman Mass. Very little practical 
acquaintance with any of them will show how true this state- 
ment is: in a Melkite church the celebrant and choir will 
use Arabic throughout on one occasion, on another —but 
rarely—Greek alone will be used but more often than not, 
one hears the celebrant’s exclamation in one language answered 
in the other. A Maronite priest when asked why at certain 
points in the liturgy he sometimes turned to bless the people 
and sometimes he did not do so, replied that he acted as he felt 
his congregation needed ! 

After his preliminary description, the author gives in turn 
the English translation of the Byzantine, Armenian, Coptic, 
Ethiopian, Syrian, Maronite, Chaldean and Malabar liturgies, 
adding an English text of the Roman Mass as an appendix. 
Each translation is preceded by a short account of the liturgy, 
where and by whom used. 

The edition by the Melkite Missionaries of St. Paul of 
the Lebanon has a foreword from the pen of Cardinal Tisserant, 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Church : 
it too gives, in French, the principal liturgical texts used by 

“Eastern Catholics but without the notes which make Mr. 
Attwater’s book so informative. 

Both of these books would be invaluable to anyone who 

is fortunate enough to ,spend any time in Syria or Egypt 
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and would help to remove that bewilderment which one 
feels when assisting at any of the lesser known liturgies 
such as the Coptic or Chaldean. are, ie 

If I may make a slight constructive criticism, it 1s one 
born of a knowledge of the weight limitations imposed by 
any form of modern travel. The French version is a vest 
pocket book, clearly printed on good India paper and for all 
its 575 pages is only 4} by 3% by @ inches in size. astern 
Catholic Worship is in large octavo and has 224 pages ; its publi- 
cation as a series of pamphlets, one for each of the liturgies, 
would render it handier and would also allow for the inclusion 
in each pamphlet of a table giving the Epistles and Gospels 
for the Sundays and principal feasts of that liturgy’s annual 
cycle. Retained in some form of loose binder, with the 
excellent prologue as an introductory pamphlet, the book 
would provide a practical manual for popular use in any 
circumstances. 

D. C. McPHERSON. 


Centuries sur la Charité. By Maxime le Confesseur. T'rans. 
J. Pegon, S.J. (Editions du Cerf, Paris). pp.175. Agents 
Blackfriars, Oxford, and Pax House, Dacre Street, West- 
minster. 


Thrice exiled for his defence of the Catholic Faith, Maximus 
died on the 13th of August, 662, as a result probably of ill 
treatment, at the fortress of Schemanis, aged eighty. 

In his prologue to the Centuries, Maximus warns the reader 
to give the greatest attention to each and make each the subject 
of meditation; they are indeed cast in such a form as to 
make them suitable to be committed to memory or concen- 
trated upon in prayer, much as are the Apothegmata Patrum. 

Disciple of the great Evagrius, the author clarifies yet 
more the theory of the spiritual life ; in his sentences on charity 
he goes beyond the teaching of his master, and propounds 
a new reasoned theory of evil. ‘“‘ The virtues liberate [the 
soul] from its passions ; the contemplation of spiritual things, 
from the things of sense; pure prayer establishes it in God 
himself.” There is a striking similarity in his teaching to that 
of St. John of the Cross. While however Evagtrius does not 
give the preponderant part in his system to charity, Maximus 
on the other hand makes of charity the centre and focal point 
of his thought, maintaining against his master that, “ that 
which deifies us is not yvdéois but rather charity,” and it 
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‘8 indeed charity which produces knowledge. It may be 
seen that the unique merit of the Centuries is that they reinstate 
charity at the centre of the ascetic system which tended: to 
nake it subserve the gnosis. Hence it is perhaps that Maximus 
WSeally strips the idea of “ impassibility ”’ of any Stoic affinities, 
giving it the wholly Christian sense of Liberty of Spirit. 
“Conversion to things divine,” to use the pbrase . of 
Maximus, is very far removed from Stoic indifference. He 
reaks new ground too when establishing the order of charity. 
FAI men are to be loved with an equal love, as men, but 
the just for their good will and sinners from pity and com- 
assion, “ that one has for a fool who goes off into the night.” 
Striving to define the way of perfection, the Alexandrines 
‘may seem to have placed too great an emphasis upon illu- 
‘mination and gnosis; it is the glory of Maximus however 
to have breathed new life into the system of Evagrius, and 
while making use of his technique, to have given it the living 
soul of charity. 

To the modern reader, some if not most of the Centuries 
may seem rather formal and arid, they will however repay a 
prayerful study and be found to contain the pure gold of the 


Gospel teaching. 
Dom THEODORE BAILy. 


|Le Paradis Spirituel. By Nicétas Stéthatos. Text, Trans. : 
M. Chalendard. (Editions du Cerf, etc.) } 


This cahier extends to about 100 pages. ‘The Greek text is 
fairly legible, the French translation good and thorough, the 
commentary and notes by Marie Chalendard are commend- 
«able and sympathetic—the comparison with Pascal’s Pensées 
iis made in one place: “...de méme y a-t-il, toute proportion 
( gardée, dans le Paradis Spirituel, des vues de moraliste et une 
‘ Spiritualité de tout point saines et bienfaisantes.” 
~ But if we would find fault with anything, it is with the 
iMatrow space granted to the doctrine of Nicétas Stéthatos 
jin the Introduction. We are tempted to quarrel with those 
‘who brand as heretical the doctrine of the Two Ways, and 
“we wish the commentator had discussed this matter at greater 
‘Igngth. The doctrine of the evangelical function of the 
Spirit-bearers or Spirituals, the Tvevyatikoi, is too deeply- 

rooted in Patristic and Ascetical writings to be summarily 
dismissed. Catholic theologians have sometimes shown a 
‘ertain shortsightedness in these matters, and we suggest 
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that the case is parallel to the Conciliar condemnation of the 
tri-partite division of man into Body, Soul and Spirit. It is 
true, a Council did condemn it. But it is also true, as Pére 
Prat points out, that it is impossible to understand St. Paul’s 
theology without it. 


‘O 1& yapioyatra KaTaTrAOoUTHoas Tata TOU Tvetpatos TOU 
&yiou SAos avTos Trapd&deicos Oeios EyEvETO. 


G.R. 
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